


The Press Club and the Staff 


By MARIE MINUTO 


Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Adviser, Square Deal 
New York, N. Y. 


HE preparation of each issue of a 

school paper brings about the best 

feeling of cooperation and friendly 
teamwork of any activity of a school with 
the possible exception of the working to- 
gether to produce a play or the working to- 
gether to produce a winning team in ath- 
letics. 

However, this friendly cooperation of a 
staff which is working together to get out 
an issue of the paper is, in its essence, in- 
Although the staff as a whole is 
working together to produce one result, the 
staff is divided into different activities to- 
ward the production of that single result. 
The editors have their meetings together. 
Each individual editor meets with his re- 
porters to discuss the problems of that 


formal. 


particular page. The faculty adviser meets 
with them as individuals. You know from 
your own experience that such meetings 
are short, informal, and have as their chief 
characteristic a specific problem to be solved, 
usually a problem concerning one particular 
aspect of that one issue of the paper. 

It is for that reason that I suggest that 
the members of each high school news staff 
be organized into a Press Club. 


i the adult world of journalism the 
editors and the reporters of the pro- 


fessional newspapers have organized vari- 
ous such press clubs in the different cities. 
Some of these are composed of all mem- 
bers of the press. Two such general press 
clubs are the Gridiron Club of the news- 
paper men and women in Washington, 
D. C., and the Gridiron Club of reporters 
in Albany, N. Y. Then there are the 
press clubs of specialists in journalism. 
Some of these are the Drama Critics Circle, 
the Movie Critics Circle, and the Press 
Photographers Association. All these men 
and women meet each other frequently, 
sometimes daily, in their business of putting 
out the newspapers of the nation. How- 
ever, they feel the need of more formal 
meetings at specified intervals, and their 
reasons for such organizations are really 
your reasons for organizing a School Press 


Club. 


In the first place, scuh meetings can be 


devoted to matters of a larger scope and 
of more general interest than can be 
achieved in the informal meetings I men- 
tioned when the staff meets each other to 
gather news, edit it, and distribute it to 
the student readers. 

The organization of such a press club 
will stem naturally out of the organiza- 
tion of the staff. In our school, the editor- 
in-chief presides at the Press Club meet- 
ings and the general news editor is the 
A secretary is selected from 
among the typists of the staff. The mem- 
bers consist of the regular editors and re- 


alternate. 


porters and in addition to this group of 
regulars, the cub reporters who, in our 
school, are the students of the journalism 
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classes, are invited to become members. 

In such a club the meetings are divided 
into two types, journalism meetings and 
social meetings. In the journalism meet- 
ings, matters are discussed that are of in- 
terest to all members of the staff, and in 
the social meetings, programs are planned 
to give an opportunity for these students 
who work so well together to prove that 
they can play together with equal enthus- 
iasm. 

I would now like to discuss with you 
some of the journalism meetings that can 
be very valuable to you and your staff if 
you decide to organize a Press Club. 


A SERIES of meetings following the 
close of this convention can defi. 
nitely enlarge the scope and influence of 
this convention for the whole year. Be- 
cause all the members of the staff cannot 
attend the convention, the eight editors who 
could come will bring back to the larger 
group reports of the sectional meetings, 
the clinics, and the exhibits that they were 
privileged to attend and view. Four of 
them will report at each of two meetings, 
It is very important that the secretary of 
the club file copies of these reports because 
during next term, when there is no con- 
vention, those reports will become material 
for discussion at meetings of the Press 
Club group that is serving in a non-con- 
vention term. 

Another extension of the influence of this 
convention is assured at a Press Club meet- 
ing later in the term when the scoring 
sheet of the CSPA is mailed to the school. 
At the very next meeting after the score 
sheet is received, the weaknesses noted on 
the score sheet serve as discussion mate- 
rial at a Press Club meeting. Each weak- 
ness is analyzed and noted and steps are 
taken to correct that error in the issues 
ahead. This is the meeting when the high 
ratings are also noted, and praise is heaped 
on those members of the staff who have 
brought glory to their paper. 

The Schooi Press Review issued by the 
CSPA affords excellent material for dis 
cussion and analysis during the Press Club 
meetings that are scheduled nearest the 
time of the Review issue. We have found 
that this is the best method for the greatest 
number to share in the greatest good. Three 
or four articles of particular interest to out 
type of newspaper are summarized by dif 
ferent staff members and each article is then 
discussed by the group as a whole. Within 
the last year we have been able to improve 
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What American Newspapers Need From You 


HAT can you do for American 
journalism? 


What contributions can you 
make to the future of American news- 
papers? 

What do American newspapers impera- 
tively need from the new generation? 

I can tell you what I think we want. 
It is also what I think we need. I cannot 
be so sure it is what we will get. That is 
mostly up to you. At any rate, here goes: 

American newspapers today are in a 
transitional period. Naturally. Everything 
is. But it is important that they should go 
forward instead of backward. In the main, 
I am confident that American newspapers 
always have gone forward. I do not expect 
them to go backward at this late date, 
least of all in the hands of a generation 
which ought to be better equipped to per- 
form its tasks than any of its predecessors. 

We are in the transition stage from being 
chiefly purveyors of news, with all the en- 
tertainment extras thrown in, to being pur- 
veyors of news that is interpreted, explained, 
and set in its proper framework. We are 
in the transition from being a sometimes 
hasty and breathless iob, to being a care- 
ful, expert, finished job. We are really 
trending in the direction of what I may 
call daily news magazines. This involves 
no giving up of our basic news responsi- 
bilities. It involves doing a whole lot else 
besides. Some newspapers will be very sen- 
sational and spicy daily news magazines. 
Others will be more careful and serious. 
Some of them will chiefly appeal to people 
who don’t do much reading and want their 
news—or sensation—in pictures. Others will 
have more reading matter. 

ET me cut back for a moment to show 
you how this trend has grown up in 
In the last fifty 


American newspapers. 
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By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


Editor, Christian Science Monitor 
Boston, Mass. 


years, say, there have been four outstand- 
ing periods in newspaper history. Before 
the turn of the century, in 1900, American 
newspapers had relatively limited circula- 
tions and an equally limited formula of 
contents. For the most part, all they cov- 
ered was local happenings largely drawn 
from police records, partisan reporting of 
politics, a few columns of telegraphic news 
largely from Washington, and a smatter- 
ing of news from Europe and other con- 
tinents. 

But in the last years of the last century, 
and the early years of this, the formula was 
changed fundamentally by the publishers 
who discovered the mass circulation possi- 
bilities of sensation: of what Arthur Robb 
called the formula of “Wealth, Women, 
and War.” 
greatly changed American journalism. Em- 
phasis on politics dwindled, there was little 
interest in crusading for social betterment 


This mass circulation trend 


or the control or corruption in government. 
There was little interest in the real news, 
as contrasted with the sensation, of the out- 
side world. Those were the days in which 
the murder story dominated the American 
front page. 

With the coming of the First World 
War, this trend was modified. We learned 
about the outside world, newspapers and 
wire services built up staffs abroad and at 
home, and there was a growing interest in 
significant news. Of course, the old sen- 
sationalism overlapped the new period. And 
in the twenties, we were plunged for the 
most part into. an era of sensation. But 
the serious lessons of the First World War 
were not altogether forgotten. 

So, with the coming of the world depres- 
sion in ’29 and its deepening in the early 
’30’s, newspapers were among the first 
voices in America to recognize the crisis. 


They turned from sensation to serious and 
challenging facts: to the grave national 
problem of the depression, to the efforts 
of government to cope with the situation, 
and to the world tension and unrest that 
led to the Second World War. Through- 
out the war, newspaper coverage was al- 
most entirely serious, and today the major 
news emphasis is on news of significance al- 
though naturally enough some sensation 
springs from time to time out on the front 


page. That will be a long time in chang- 


ing! 


HROUGH all this, we can see the 
evident trend. American newspapers, 
from being provincial, narrow, and intense- 
ly partisan sheets fifty years ago, and after 
passing through a sensation-ridden era of 
yellow journalism, have now settled down 
in the main to being alert, vigorous, con- 
scientious purveyors of news, of news-inter- 
pretation, of opinion, and of entertainment. 
This is not to say we have attained an 
ideal state, and that your generation will 
only have to carry on. Far from it. Amer- 
ican newspapers are again at a crisis. They 
have again to prove their value to the 
community or they will not survive. Tem- 
porarily, newspapers appear to be strong. 
They have emerged from the war with 
solid profits and the largest circulations in 
their history. They have survived wartime 
censorships, raw materials rationing, man- 
power shortages, strong centralized govern- 
ment, and floods of propaganda, and they 
have come up stronger than ever. But 
there is a crisis ahead, all the same. 

Today newspapers have serious compe- 
tition. They have had it for one to two 
decades, and they have got stronger all the 
time, so there is a tendency to laugh at 
the competition. But for the most part, 


One 





these years have been on a rising news 
market, and latterly on a very booming ad- 
vertising market. On the one hand, there 
is the competition of radio. 
caster can put a bulletin on the air and 


The news- 


reach millions of people in the time it takes 
the copy boy to run from the teleprinter 
machine to the news desk. The radio can 
offer interpretation. It can offer television. 
And at the other end of the scale, are the 
weekly news magazines, which perform a 
real service of summary, interpretation, and 
highlighting to an increasing number of 


people. 


N OW, this competition does not remove 

But 
it challenges the newspaper to do a better 
job. And you are the people who will 
have to carry on with that better job. My 
purpose today is to outline as best I can 
the specifications for that better job. 


the need for the newspaper. 


What do people need that radio does not 
give them, perhaps cannot give them? What 
do people need that weekly news maga- 
zines do not give them? 

First, as to radio. Radio’s greatest han- 
dicap is the frailty of the human ear and 
of the spoken word. How often our news- 
paper switchboards are clogged with calls 
from radio listeners who have either heard 
something wrong or won’t believe their 


People think they hear the strangest 


They are very easily alarmed at 


ears! 

things! 
what they hear, or think they hear. People 
still demand the printed word, and I believe 
they will for a long time to come. They 
still can’t quite depend on what they hear. 
They can’t check up on it. Their wife 
hears it one way, their son or daughter an- 
other, and they hear it a third. So they 
want to see it in print, to mull it over, and 
read it again. Television will not greatly 
alter this fundamental. 
is going to demand so much listener-con- 
centration—with all the frailties of not be- 
ing able to check up on things—that I won- 


In fact, television 


der if it will gain long-range listener sup- 
port at all times. You can’t follow tele- 
vision accurately while you are washing 
dishes or weaving through traffic. 

And the news weeklies, with all their 
many excellencies—and they have taught 
newspapers some new techniques, if I do 
have to confess it—are hampered by their 
weekly deadlines and their omission of 
local news. They can only supplement the 
daily local or regional purveyor of news 
and meaning, never supplant it altogether. 


Two 


ROM all this, I think we can deduce 
two fundamentals: 

First, dissemination and interpretation of 
news through the printed word is still 
vital and necessary. There will, of course, 
be plenty of improvements in our technique 
of reproduction and distribution of the 
printed word. But there is and will be 
a fundamental need for this job. 

Second, our future progress, while neces- 
sarily linked to the inescapable element of 
reader-interest, will have to be increasingly 
alert, adaptable, and responsible in order to 
retain reader-confidence. We are not in the 
relatively carefree eras of the ‘nineties, or 
the nineteen twenties. We are now in 
Month Eight of the Atomic Age. And 
goodness knows what they will call tomor- 
row’s “Age” when your generation has the 
full responsibility of publishing newspapers. 
We have a job to do to see that there is 
such an age. Even today, and certainly 
more fully tomorrow the doctrine of news- 
paper responsibility must cover a lot of 
territory. 


eae is your first job, then, in this 

newspaper of tomorrow? The pri- 
mary role of newspapers in relation to radio, 
to mews-magazines, to government, or to 
anything else is very simple and infinitely 
dificult: to get the news straight, to tell 
what it means, and how it relates to other 
news. The trend toward interpretation and 
integration is bound to continue. Today’s 
and tomorrow’s news is increasingly com- 


plicated. Therefore newspaper writers must 
They must be in- 


creasingly well educated, whether they get 


be increasingly expert. 


their education in the schools or by their 
own hard digging. They must be specialists 
in various subjects, such as business and 
economics, industrial relations, taxation, 
tariff, natural science and discovery, and 
international politics, economics, and gov- 
ernment. Big news stories of the world can 
no longer be covered by a bright boy just 
off the police beat. Joseph Pulitzer recog- 
nized this fact half a century ago when 
he projected his post-graduate journalism 
school. 
It takes a good man to explain to the lay 
reader the workings of the atomic bomb. 


This trend will greatly intensify. 


There will be many technical changes 
which you can develop and use. We will 
produce and distribute newspapers in many 
new ways. We all know that superb full- 
color work is on our doorstep and will come 
along fast. With the use of color on the 
news and editorial side, there will be much 


more careful make-up, classification, and ar- 
rangement of news. As the emphasis on 
spot-news lessens, the number of daily edi- 
tions will become fewer, and the care with 
which the remaining editions are prepared 


will become greater. 


S to distribution, it is conceivable, 

of course, that newspapers will be 
distributed by wireless—with a little ma- 
chine purring through the night in your 
living room producing a printed newspaper - 
in the morning. I am not sure that will 
be a satisfactory and efficient method of 
mass production. To date, it has severe 
limitations. Whole newspapers can, of 
course, be sent page by page throughout 
the world by wirephoto and reproduced in 
the remote point by printing. But such a 
paper would not be in a position to do a 
local job in its community; it could at best 
be a supplemental paper or a supplement 
to an existing local paper. And newspapers, 
or newspaper mats, can be flown by swift 
airplanes while you sleep, to remote points. 

But there must be much more than tech- 
nique in the newspapers you will produce. 
There must be a continually enlarging sense 
of responsibility. I have given you my 
opinion that newspapers today are in many 
ways stronger than they have ever been. 
That applies not only to our balance sheets, 
which I am not discussing, but to our staffs 
and our ability to do a real job. But at 
the same time, there are shakings and 
quiverings beneath the surface which should 
warn us that complacency is ruinous. What 
are our major dangers? 

In the first place, we must be increasingly 
careful about our facts. Too many readers 
are distrustful of newspapers. They are 
cynical. They don’t think we tell the whole 
story. They think we are reckless and care- 
less. Well, sometimes we are. And that 
isn’t good enough. The first job of a news- 
paper is to inform its readers accurately and 
fully, without fear of consequences. This 
is a complicated world, and facts aren’t al- 
ways easy to recognize. Morever, a lot 
of smart gentry are paid large salaries to 
obscure some of the facts. Government 
sometimes seeks to obscure the facts. The 
newspaper is the representative of the public. 
It is the watchdog of our basic way of life. 
But it is no better than its own sense of 
responsibility and balance. Reckless parti- 
sanship—bias that is self-proclaimed and 
brazen—is not good enough. Slanting of 
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Problems 


HE assignment editor is usually the 
editor-in-chief. In this position it 

is important that he realizes the im- 
portance of assignments. The school paper 
can rise or fall on assignments. It can 
stand still or it can improve. With a failing 
assignment editor it can fail to achieve even 
one purpose of the school press; with a 
forward looking editor it can rise to the 
heights of school journalism. 

Too many assignment editors depend 
upon the adviser to keep them informed 
of the important happenings in school. 
Since the adviser does not have his hand 
always upon the pulse of school activity, 
good stories are very often missed. When 
the presses are rolling it is too late to find 
a story that should be in this week’s edi- 
Next week that same story will be 
What 


can we do about it to minimize our chances 


tion. 
as cold as last night’s potatoes. 


of missing a story? 


— of all, let us review the import- 
ance of handing out assignments to the 


members of the staff. 


a definite reason for assignments, then our 


If we can arrive at 


problem will become easier. To facilitate 
matters I have designated five important 
reasons for assignments. 

Number one: 
ingenious enough to take care of their own 
assignments. If every high school reporter 


Most reporters are not 


had a nose for news the job would be easy, 
but most of the time the editor has to act 
as the five senses of many of the members 
of the staff. 

Number two: Space allotment. We 
print approximately 200 column inches of 
written material in our paper every issue 
(this is exclusive of cuts and ads). To get 
some kind of balance and make it easier for 
the make-up editor, this space must be 
handled on an allotment basis. Our sports 
columnist cannot write to his heart’s content 
but he must be assigned a certain space. 

Number three: To forestall duplication. 
If reporters are left to their own devices 
duplication often results. Time and man- 
power are too important on the school paper 
to allow this waste, besides it results in 
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of the Assignment Editor 


By DONALD C. WOLF 


Adviser, The Periscope 
Perth Amboy High School 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


disappointment for the one whose story is 
not accepted. The poorer writers must be 
given a chance along with the rest. 
Number four: Layout is dependent upon 
proper assignment. The layout editor must 
be the first assistant of the asnsignment 
editor. Since the layout of the first and 
third pages, in particular, are kept in mind 
during the assigning of stories, hit or miss 
assignment makes for hit or miss layout 
Number five: To keep educational unity. 
This point deserves elucidation. School 
papers have scarcely touched the educational 
purposes that should be their prime reason 
for existence. Some are beginning to wake 
up; others are still unaware that the pages 
of junk printed every time the paper is 
issued are a waste of ink and paper. The 
students claim they ought to be allowed to 
write as they please, the subscribers claim 
they ought to receive what they want, but 
should they? It is the school paper’s duty 
to explain the school in terms of educational 
unity: that the paper is a part of an edu- 
cational institution and not a gossip sheet 
where students can dispense all kind of ques- 
tionable material. The assignment editor 
must be the first one on the staff to realize 


this. 


He” can I learn enough about my 

school to have all departments cov- 
ered at all times? If I must do this to 
be a good assignment editor how con I go 
about it? 

First, in answering this, let me say that 
the assignment editor must be a walking 
He should be 
able to answer most questions about the 
activities of the school off-hand, but in this 
he can have plenty of help in the files, and 
from the staff. The activities of the staff 
are usually varied; its members can help to 


encylopedia of his school. 


see that no important part of school life 
is left uncovered. He can also see to it, 
with the aid of the adviser, that certain 
information is always on file in the office. 

Assignment sheets, secondly, should be 
made out in duplicate and one posted where 
all the staff can see it. You will be sur- 


prised to learn how many stories are sug- 
gested to members of the staff from a 
study of the assignment sheet. The other 
sheet can be carried by the editor so that 
members met in the halls can be jacked up. 


Third: Gather information that will be 
of value in making assignments. We have 
found several lists of inestimable value in 
checking assignments for the next issue. 

1. A list of all students in school, with 
the correct spelling for each name. This 
not only gives the editor at a glance the 
information on where the reporter may find 
information but helps the staff in proof- 
reading. On this list must be the class 
and the homeroom if the list is to be of 
value. Even if you keep a card case of every 
student in your school, and even if you 
keep additional facts about your students a 
list is a must as it saves time. One can see 
so much more on a list than he can going 
through a card file. 

2. A complete list of all clubs and or- 
ganized groups, with a record of their of- 
ficers and members. This can be kept in 
a file and out of it can come from time 
to time a short feature article that the 
members of the club will read with gusto. 
It can be used for articles on purposes 
and accomplishments of your school clubs 
and since the time and place of meeting 
should be on it, it will aid the assignment 
editor in seeing that no one is without pub- 
licity. 

3. The school calendar, which should also 
include the schedules of all athletic teams 
in school. 


just draw a line which coincides with our 


On a schedule or calendar we 


next deadline, and see that eevrything is 
covered to that date. 
writeup of past contests in review, never 


This line includes a 


in detail, and a future on events to come 
between this issue and the next. What 
are our chances next Thursday night against 
Podunk? Is the school planning any spe- 
cial program for Memorial Day? The as- 
signment editor must be on his toes. 


4. The complete school curriculum. From 
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YEARBOOK ENTRIES DUE 


Announcements and entry forms for the Twelfth Annual Year- 
book Contest and Critique have been mailed to a large list of 
schools throughout the country. Any staff failing to receive these 
should write CSPA headquarters, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 


Deadline for this Contest is, as always, July 1. Advisers should 
be sure to include their summer addresses in case further corre- 
spondence is required. 


With a large number of Contest classes, all entrants should be 
very careful to enter their publications in the correct classification. 
The Association has little choice in the matter, if the publication 
has been improperly classified by the staff or adviser, and must 
accept the classification indicated on the entry form. 


In any Contest of this nature, all entrants should be very care- 
ful to check to make sure that all necessary items have been in- 
cluded: the entry form, the publication, and the check in the proper 
amount. 


By vote of the delegates present last November, there was little 
or nothing of yearbook interest at the March Convention, as it 
was felt that most staffs have done the bulk of their planning by 
that time. That group requested that the fall Conference take 
place somewhat earlier than heretofore. This will be done, of 
course, if University facilities permit, and if necessary program 
arrangements can be made. The Conference last fall was the 
largest and most successful ever conducted, with 519 delegates 


Four 


present for a program that for the first time extended over Friday 
afternoon and Saturday morning. 

Mr. Kenneth G. Johnson, who served as Yearbook Division 
Chairman, has resigned that post because of pressure of other in- 
terests. A new chairman will be named in late spring or early 
summer, it is hoped. 


. ££ 


ANY GOOD COVER CUTS? 


Each month, through the courtesy of member schools, the Review 
features on its cover the reproduction of a cut appearing originally 
in a yearbook entered in the Annual Contest. 

If any school has any cut that is felt to be of sufficient merit 
for this purpose, it will be appreciated if the item is marked for 
the attention of the judges, so that permission may be obtained 
for its use. 


A BIG YEAR 


The school year now closing has been one of the most successful 
in the history of this Association, beginning with the Yearbook 
Conference in November and closing with the Convention in 
March. Entries in the Yearbook Contest and the Newspaper- 
Magazine Contest exceeded those of the preceding year. 

During the entire war period the Association was fortunate in 
being able to continue all its regular activities, with the exception 
of the cancellation of the 1945 Convention because of travel and 
hotel restrictions imposed by the emergency of that time. 

With the lifting of travel bans and restrictions on meetings, 
many regional groups have again begun to function, and it is be- 
lieved that the coming school year will see a great increase in the 
number of meetings of this nature. It has been observed on many 
occasions that the best publications usually come from areas where 
staffs have opportunity to meet each other and compare notes. The 
CSPA, as always, will be more than 
glad to offer assistance to any advisers contemplating the establish- 


converse also seems true. 


ment of a regional conference. 


AGAIN - - - THANKS 


Ever since the acting director took over, following Major Mur- 
phy’s entry into military service, he has been more than grateful 
to many Association members for their most generous assistance 
and cooperation in promoting Association interests. Without the 
loyal support of these interested advisers and Divisional Chairmen, 
the work would have been most difficult. The list is a long one 
and it is impossible to give it in full, but all who attended the two 
big meetings this year must realize that the work of planning 
and coordinating these affairs required the active and willing sup- 
port of a great many persons. 

To all of them, thanks~is extended, with the hope that their 
interest will continue and will grow in succeeding years. There 
seems to be a good possibility that Major Murphy may return 
before fall, from his duties with the Allied Control Commission 
in Vienna. He will be glad to know that the Association, because 
of the strength and wisdom of his policies since 1925, has prospered 
in his absence. 
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Youth Needs Self-Discipline 


By COL. HANS C. ADAMSON 


LMOST three years have gone by 
since I faced an audience like this 
one, an audience of high-school 

boys and girls. In 1943, I was assigned by 
the Army Air Forces to the task of helping 
to hold the line against the threatening 
wholesale exodus of high-school students 
from their classrooms into industry. In 
those days, it was my unhappy duty to tell 
American youth that it had to educate it- 
Hence, I 
am doubly happy in standing here today to 
give you a somewhat different message, 
namely the message that it is your task now, 
the task of American youth, to educate 


self for war and for destruction. 


yourselves for peace and for construction. 
We hear a lot, these days, about the push- 
button world of tomorrow. But let me as- 
sure you that it will take skillful heads 
and capable hands to string up the complex 
wiring job that has to be done before you 
can press any buttons. 

During my wartime talks to American 
youth, I told about the vital need of Dis- 
Not blind and mechanical Disci- 
pline, but the kind of Discipline that as- 
serts itself in the field of self-command. 


cipline. 


Discipline over your mind, Discipline over 
your body, Discipline over your habits—in 
short, Self-Command. You have to have 
that quality of self-mastery more today than 
ever before, not only because of your rela- 
tionship with yourself, but because of your 
relationships with others. 


I‘ there ever was a time in the history 
of mankind when Discipline was nec- 
essary on the broad front of public opinion, 
public discussion, public action—that time 
is today. Above all, we need Discipline of 
Opinion. Cockeyed Opinion, when ex- 
pressed in words—written words or spoken 
words—can be as destructive as bombs and 
bullets. What with the world growing 
smaller, what with ont interlocking prob- 
lems becoming not only closer-knit but closer 
to us, it behooves us to withhold our fire of 
opinion until we know what we are shoot- 
ing at. We must learn not to go off half- 
cocked about things with which we are not 
familiar. We must develop fortitude of 
understanding. We must exercise gifts of 
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Delivered before the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, March 22, 1946 


Colonel Adamson, as Chief of the 
Personnel Narratives Office of the 
Office Chief of Air Staff, was in charge 
of collecting and writing Human in- 
terest History of the AAF in World 
War II. In the summer of 1942, he 
was assigned by Secretary of War 
Stimson to accompany Captain Rick- 
enbacker on a secret mission to all the- 
While enroute to Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters in Aus- 
tralia, their bomber made a forced land- 
ing on the ocean. The men boarded 
three small rubber rafts. One man died 
of starvation, thirst and exposure on 
the thirteenth day. The surviving air- 
men were rescued after twenty-four 
days of drifting. 

Colonel Adamson is the author of 
Eddie Rickenbacker, a biography just 
published by Macmillan. 


aters of war. 


diplomacy. There is no sense in talking 
about the four freedoms—or any other 
freedoms—if we are siaves of prejudices 
created by emotional conclusions. The in- 
tolerance of irresponsible opinion is the basic 
intolerance of them all. 

There is an old maxim which, alas, is not 
known too well. It goes like this:—“There 
are three sides to every dispute. Your side, 
my side and the right side.” And the only 
way to reach the “right side” in settling any 
matter of opinion, is to think things over 
calmly and talk things over coolly. As edi- 
tors, it is your responsibility to make your 
readers understand that the worst reading 
habit in the world is the ancient American 
habit of jumping from headline to head- 
line, like mountain goats jump from craig 
to craig, skipping the valleys of text in be- 
tween. 


ON every hand today, we hear about 

We not 
only hear it, but we see it. For it is here. 
The airplane today has squeezed the world 
smaller, the way you squeeze handfuls of 
Continents have been 
compressed, oceans have shrunken, moun- 


great progress in aviation. 


snow into a ball. 


tains have been whittled down—Time and 
Space have been conquered. And yet—un- 
less part of our pay load in global aviation 
is sympathetic goodwill and unless we use 
a lot of the high octane gas of interna- 
tional patience, all we may accomplish is 
to bring people who mistrust and misun- 
derstand each other closer together in Space 
and Time—and with, perhaps, disastrous re- 
sults for all concerned. 

I think there is a tendency to put too 
much value on intellectual and mechanical 
progress and at the same time underesti- 
mate the eternal value of spiritual strength. 
I, for one, believe that no nation can be 
great unless its people are spiritually strong. 
It does not matter how you worship God, 
so long as you do. Some of you may have 
read my current biography covering the 
life of Eddie Rickenbacker. In that book, 
I have found solid substantiation of the 
fact that spiritual force is a great moulder 
of character. I have known Eddie Ricken- 
backer for twenty-five years, so I know 
I have also known Eddie 
Rickenbacker for twenty-four days aboard 
a raft in the South Pacific. In those twenty- 
four days, I learned to know him better, 
and appreciate him more, than I had in a 
quarter of a century. Why? Because among 
the things Eddie brought to his seven com- 
panions aboard those three vessels of misery, 


him rather well. 


starvation, thirst and exposure, was spiritual 
force. He helped us explore ourselves. So 
far as I am concerned, he led me to the 
wellspring within myself that produced ca- 
pacity to go on living long after mere thirst 
for water and mere hunger for food had 
reached their harrowing peaks. The suste- 
nance of survival came to us through the 
strength of Faith, the strength of Prayer, 
the strength of Hope and the strength of 
Patience. 

We also learned that a strong, bright and 
spiritual thought is a living force in itself. 
Every day we would hunt through Johnny 
Bartek’s litle Bible for a phrase, a passage, 
a verse that would give us something to 
cling to. 

I hope that I, in closing, may be per- 
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Dressing Up Your Publication 


URING the last month the prob- 
lem of make-up and news evalua- 
tion has appeared in questions 

which have come to my desk from different 
parts of the state. For this reason I shall 
discuss several effective methods for em- 
phasizing, arranging, and dressing up the 
pages of the school newspaper. 

The difference between the success and 
failure of publications can largely be at- 
tributed to the appearance of the printed 
pages of such publications. Two editors 
having at their disposal identical news, edi- 
torial and feature article material may pro- 
duce two entirely different newspapers. 
The difference in the appearance of these 
two papers rests in the makeup. 

For purposes of illustration, let us com- 
pare the whole body of news and editorial 
material in a given newspaper to a mass 
The untrained craftsman would 
fashion a crude, unattractive object out of 
while the skillful artisan 
would produce a finished product that 


would deserve the admiration and acclaim 


of clay. 


his material, 


of everyone. 


IMILARLY, the editor who is trained 

in news valuation effectively uses the 
devices of good makeup to shape his raw 
news material into a pleasing, attractive 
printed page. 

Makeup is governed by many little tricks 
which come only through experience, but 
in this bulletin I shall have space only to 
elaborate upon a few of the general prin- 
ciples. If these principles are followed, 
however, a pleasing variety of designs may 
be worked out that will improve greatly the 


average school newspaper. 


Balanced makeup is that form in which 
everything on the left half of the page is 
balanced exactly by corresponding material 
on the right half of the page. If a line 
were drawn vertically down the central axis 
of the page, all headlines, cuts, boxed 
stories and text material on one side would 
be balanced by headlines, boxes and text 
of equal weight on the other side of the 
axis. 

This is the most common type of make- 
up because it is the simplest and easiest 
to do well. The objection is that balanced 
makeup employed time after time becomes 
monotonous to readers. If they see the 
same arrangement of material time after 


Six 


Editor's Note: Some few years ago, 
Prof. Herbert M. Hofford, of the de- 
partment of Journalism, Pennsylvania 
State College, Pennsylvania, prepared a 
bulletin for the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, on the subject of 
makeup of school newspapers. So far 
as is known, this information has not 
appeared in print previously. Although 
the article contains such statements as 
“last month”, the helpful tips given by 
Prof. Hofford are equally applicable 
today. 


time, issue after issue, they criticize the 
paper as being uninteresting, unchanging, 
and perhaps rather dull. 


— page makeup may be varied by 

In this 
form of design the editor recognizes the 
principle that the upper right-hand quarter 


using an unbalanced design. 


of his page has most attention value. 
Psychologists have observed that the av- 
erage newspaper reader who has fully 
opened up his first page instinctively 
glances towards the upper right hand sec- 
This is the reason that 
the turn-column, or the column which is 


tor of the page. 


at the extreme right of the page, is the 
most strategic in relation to attention value. 
Therefore, the experienced editor always 
places his most important news story in 
the turn column. 

Within the last few months, when the 
war news has held the attention of the 
world, newspapers have without exception 
featured latest developments in the crisis 
in the turn column. There have been 
three and four-column headlines on the 
various war bulletins. 

Thus, a newspaper which has eight col- 
umns may have a two, three or four-column 
headline in the upper right hand sector. 
This is the part of the page covered by 
columns six, seven and eight. There may 
be no other headlines larger than one-col- 
umn width on the rest of the page. 

Such makeup exemplifies the unbalanced 
design. Attention is focused by the editor 
upon the one or two stories which he con- 
siders most significant and important to 
most of his readers. 


HE editor of the school newspaper 
likewise may focus attention upon 


his most important news by means of the 
unbalanced makeup. 

Recently an adviser of a school page in 
the central part of Pennsylvania sent me 
a copy of her publication for criticism. This 
particular paper was a five-column edition. 
In column five, which would be the turn 
column, there appeared a story about a 
meeting which delegates of the school had 
attended. The meeting concerned only the 
students interested in dramatics, since it was 
the story of a convention of high school 
dramatic clubs. In column one there was 
a story announcing a new plan whereby 
the Chamber of Commerce of that city 
would provide free milk for all needy pupils 
of the school during the next three months. 

The editor had placed the news story of 
the dramatics convention in the most im- 
portant part of his paper because he had 
himself attended the convention and for 
this reason the story had seemed most im- 
portant. 

The free milk fund was most impor- 
tant, however, because it affected many 
more students. Interest in the dramatics 
meeting story was restricted to those pupils 
who belonged to the drama club, possibly 
not more than thirty or forty. At least 
three times that number of pupils would 
benefit directly from the free milk fund. 

This is a simple sample of news valua- 
tion. The simplest way to measure the news 
value of stories is to ask, “How many read- 
ers will be affected by this story? To how 
many readers is it important or signifi- 
cant?” 


HE appearance of a page can be de- 
cidedly improved, too, by means of 
contrasting types. Generally speaking there 
are two kinds of type. They are headline 


type and text type. 

Text type is the smaller type in which 
the story is set. It usually is seven-point, 
eight-point or ten-point. Headline type is 
the larger type in which heads are set. It 
is sometimes called display type, especially 
when one refers to advertisements, and 
varies in size from 14-point to 72-point. 
Type which is 72 points is one inch high. 
Type one-half inch high, therefore, would 
be 36 points. 

The average school newspaper rarely uses 
type larger than 24 points high for its 
most prominent heads, and heads for less 
important stories are set in 18-point and 
14-point sizes. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Gossip Column Substitutes 


By SYBILLA J. PAYNTER 


Adviser, The Acorn 
Oakland, Md., High School 


HAVE been asked to speak on the 

topic, “Gossip Column Substitutes.” 

I like to think that I was selected for 
this phase of newspaper work, not because 
I have any particular gift of speech or 
persuasion, but because the staff of the pub- 
lication that I sponsor has in the past few 
years eliminated, successfully I think, the 
gossip column. 

Before discussing the “how” or the way 
this was accomplished, perhaps we had bet- 
ter turn to one of the important “five w’s” 
and understand why this substitution was 
necessary. The arguments that I have to 
offer are ones that you possibly have heard 
repeated by your adviser over and over in 
“No gossip col- 
Any one of them is a basis for ex- 


defense of her decision 
umn!” 
cluding this type of feature from a serious, 
grown-up publication; together they con- 
stitute an irrefutable justification of its re- 
moval. 


SNE one of the main purposes of any 


publication is to give the news, let’s 


examine a typical item from one of these 
“Some of the 
basketball boys help make up a good pair 
Then follows the 


names of some current couples. 


columns for its new values. 


as well as a fine team.” 
If your 
paper is a weekly one, this choice piece of 
information may be news. If your paper 
comes out less frequently, you would have 
quite a time juggling the names in order 
to keep up with the changes of affection 
among the team and to have the right 
names linked together on the day of publi- 
cation. Nor could you be sure that a few 
days would not undo all your efforts. 

If you do manage, however, to “hit the 
mark” in some of the items—what then? 
Put your name in place of one mentioned 
and try to imagine your reactions. Would 
you like all the world—and what’s more 
important that small portion of the world, 
your parents—to know that you and Jane 
are “that way”? Some of the thrill and 
the privacy is lost; it’s shared with too many 
others. 


Often remarks are made that may hurt 
deeply because of a reference to a handi- 
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cap, a racial difference, or some other aspect 
of a person’s life that cannot be helped 
or that is not actually a stigma upon the 
girl, boy, or teacher. When references of 
this sort are made, they often tend toward 
libel, for the person is exposed to public 
ridicule or contempt. I don’t know if a 
school staff was ever sued for a libelous 
statement or not, but I’m sure there have 
been occasions when it was possible. Speak- 
ing as an adviser, I should dislike to face 
an irate parent or teacher and attempt to 
justify or verify some subtle inference that 
he might question. An adviser’s life is too 
full of routine worries to invite additional 
ones. 


INCE there are so many reasons for 

not having a gossip column, why are 
they so common in certain school news- 
papers and so hard to eliminate? You your- 
selves have probably asked your adviser 
“Why shouldn’t we have gossip in our pa- 
per? Names make news and there are 
plenty of names here.” 

Names do make news, but this type of 
column is a lazy, unethical way of fulfilling 
this aim. Many times the contributions to 
the column are from members of the stu- 
dent body not on the staff and are not 
signed. An editor who allows unsigned ar- 
ticles to be printed has no way to verify 
the facts. 

Other arguments are that other schools 
have “dirt” columns—a very appropriate 
name—or that the students want them and 
kick if the paper hasn’t one. The first 
statement (other schools have them) is only 
partially true. A glance through exchanges 
from schools that rate high in journalism 
contests will refute this reasoning. The lat- 
ter statement (students want them) can not 
be tossed aside lightly, for the paper should, 
in my opinion, give the students what they 
want as well as serve the principles of jour- 
nalism. 

This sounds as though I am now advo- 
cating just what I have been condemning. 
But the theory of giving the students what 
they want can be approached by another 
angle. With some ingenuity on the part 


of the staff, the student body can be led 


to want what the paper gives it. The result 
is the same, student interest, but on the 
desired level. 

When I first began teaching, I inherited 
the position as adviser for the school paper. 
I was in a strange and rather bewildering 
land; so, at first, I felt my way very care- 
fully, hesitating to change any aspect of the 
paper. It was during my second year that 
a few staff members and I attended our 
first press convention here at Columbia Uni- 
versity. When we began hashing over the 
ideas and suggestions acquired, each one 
of us felt that the first job we had was to 
toss out the gossip column. 

At the beginning of last year the law 
was laid down, prefaced by remarks similar 
to the ones I have made to you. There 
were many low grumblings and this-is-the- 
end-of-the-paper-looks, but they were ig- 
nored. 


oe I was quite anxious to 
see what substitutes would be offered. 
As the issues came and went I was rather 
surprised, and very pleased, to see how well 
the expected gap was filled. 

One of the first substitutes was based 
on classroom activities—original experiments 
in science class that were carried on by stu- 
dents with initiative. and creative ability; 
projects in drama such an miniature stage 
sets, dolls in character costumes, replicas of 
Elizabethan stage sets; students’ names and 
varied interests as illustrated by topics chosen 
for term papers. 

Themes written for English courses often 
revealed interesting hobbies or trips. These 
students were interviewed and presented in 
the paper in various ways. Some were of 
enough interest to warrant a story; others 
were included in special columns, such as 
Introducing, Hobbies, Vacation Days, etc. 

Because most students enjoy guessing 
games, these were used with names of stu- 
dents as the answers. The “Who Am I?” 
type was used with the clues in rhyme form. 

Contests for various unofficial positions 
are often popular, but these have one im- 
portant disadvantage. The names of out- 
standing students appear frequently enough 
in school news. There is a greater num- 
ber of pupils whose names do not appear 
and whose interest would be aroused by see- 
ing, just once, their names in print. 

Everyone has a birthday. Not an astound- 
ing piece of news, but still an unlimited 
source for names from every section in the 
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What American Newspapers Need 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the news to suit an editorial conviction is 
not good enough. 

I do not object to the basic fact that 
newspaper policies are fundamentally gov- 
erned by the profit motive. This is our 
system. 


UT what I do object to is a short- 

sighted interpretation of the profit mo- 
tive. I object to publishing policies which 
slap into print every twist of reckless sen- 
sationalism, on the theory that that is what 
the public wants or what sells papers, when 
actually these policies are building up basic 
public mistrust of newspapers and ultimate 
danger to newspaper-survival. We must 
take a long-range view of the profit motive 
and realize that our every policy must con- 
tribute to public trust and reliance on our 
responsibility. 

One aspect of newspaper irresponsibility 
is the latitude granted to some syndicated 
columnists. I recognize the great services 
of some of these columnists, sometimes, in 
digging out facts that ought to come to 
light. For these services, they should have 
all credit. But the situation has gone far 
beyond that point. Some of these columnists 
are frequently today the beneficiaries of 
the basest of human motives: to their doors 
there is beaten a path by those motivated 
by malicious gossip, revenge, or character 
assassination. And no public man is safe 
today from these weapons. Newspapers 
have given columnists this power because 
they assume, correctly, that the public likes 
to read this sort of thing. But is that the 
final criterion? Or is it even a correct long- 
range analysis of the profit motive? Will 
not this continual nursing of demagogic 
power in the hands of a few keyhole col- 
umnists react against newspapers in the long 
run? That is a question that must be 
soberly answered. It should be answered 
without political partisanship, in the interest 
of the profession. From your generation, 
therefore, American newspapers need the 
following things: 1. reconsecration to our 
endless task of digging for the facts. 2. 
a constantly improving equipment to obtain 
these facts. 3. special training for the spe- 
cialized tasks of the newspaper writer and 
editor in the days already with us. 4. a re- 
awakening to the need for accepting social 
responsibility on behalf of the newspaper. 


Eight 


This means that neither publisher nor editor 
is a law unto himself, but that his own 
preservation as well as the welfare of the 
community requires this responsibility. 


We live in gravely challenging times. 
As I said a while ago, it is now Month 
Eight of the Atomic Age. It seems longer 
than that, doesn’t it? We face the very 
precise threat of annihilation if we do not 
control the use of this new material power. 
There simply won’t be any newspapers of 
the future, as we know them, unless this 
problem is solved aright. It is a practical 
matter to every one of us. It is the ques- 
tion of survival, and what is practical if 
that isn’t? We have used these big words 
before, and we have got cynical about them, 
but today they happen to be simple and 
literal statements—or understatements—of 


the problem. 


HEREFORE the number one task of 

every newspaper, just as it is the num- 
ber one task of every citizen, should be to 
support our government in its effort to 
reach a world solution of the problem. May 
I state two positions which I believe to be 
facts: 


First, Dr. Irving Langmuir, head of the 
research department of General Electric, 
who returned not long ago from Russia 
where he conferred with the chief Russian 
nuclear physicists, said in my presence re- 
cently that he expected the Soviet Union 
in three years to draw even with us in the 
production of atomic bombs, and in five 
years to go ahead of us. That is, unless 
the atomic bomb armaments race in which 
we are now engaged is not stopped before 
these early dates are reached. 


Second, that we face some degree of 
world government no matter what happens. 
Either it will be a world government im- 
posed by the nation which uses the atomic 
bomb most recklessly, or it will be a degree 
of world government agreed upon by the 
nations in order to prevent the .use of 
atomic bombs. 
either tyranny or agreement. 


In other words, we face 


This, surely, is what matters most to the 
future of American newspapers. It is about 
this that we must think, and think fast and 
prayerfully. I venture to state a third point, 
which I also believe to be a fact. It is 
this: 


Not force, not a diplomatic agree- 


ment, but a determination in the hearts and 
minds of men is the only thing that can 
prevent the catastrophe of atomic warfare. 
Perhaps this determination not to use atomic 
warfare will be based upon an estimate that 
a given nation cannot win: be based upon 
a balance of power. But there must be 

And it must be 
world-wide, since with a winged missile it 


such a determination. 


is now possible to hit any square mile on 
the earth’s surface from any other square 
mile. We are right back to fundamentals: 
only good-will can save us now, only the 
basic spiritual truths we know so well and 


so often ignore. If the American newspaper 


is to have any future, if you as an Ameri- 
can newspaperman are to have any future, 
it must awaken our people to the necessity 
of using these truths, here and now, and 
by our example helping to establish them 
in the world. We cannot impose them; we 
can control no other nation’s conduct save 
our own; but we can lead the way back 
from darkness to light. That is the mission 
of the American newspaper in this grave 
hour. That is the mission to which you 
must dedicate your careers. 


Dressing Up Publication 
(Continued from Page 6) 


By using boldface types of varying point 
sizes, pleasing contrast may be secured in 
makeup which dresses up the printed page 
very considerably. A study of 28 represen- 
tative school pages from various cities and 
towns in Pennsylvania revealed that only 
12 used this very simple, but effective, 
principle of contrast by means of type to 
improve their makeup. 


IGNITY should be the keynote to 

strike in makeup of the editorial 
page. If possible, keep advertisements off 
the editorial page. The editorial page is 
really the spokesman of the paper, and if 
readers’ attention is diverted to ads, the 
influence which the editorial page should 
have is somewhat dissipated. 

Many school papers use too much space 
on the editorial page for the masthead 
and names of staff members. I have seen 
some papers which used as much as one- 
eighth of the space for this purpose. Read- 
ers who see the staff personnel repeated 
every issue do not consider these names 
Such wasted space could well be 
used in printing editorial and feature ma- 


news. 


terial that would have a wide school in- 
terest. 
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How Much Faculty Supervision Does 
an Able Staff Require? 


HOSE old teachers! Always inter- 

fering with everything we do! If 

they’d just let us alone, we’d be able 
to get somewhere! 

Have you ever heard comments like 
these? Perhaps they weren’t connected with 
the school paper. It might have been the 
student council or the assembly program 
committee or class day. Whichever one it 
was the idea was the same—teachers are 
burdens rather than aids to what students 
want to do. 

Some of you, both teachers and pupils, 
may be attending this Columbia Confer- 
ence for the first time. Perhaps you’ve never 
before had a chance to share your experi- 
ences with others. Perhaps you’ve thought 
your problems were peculiarly your own, 
and now are learning that from Maine to 
Florida and from Highland Park, New 
Jersey, to Highland Park, Illinois, school 
life follows pretty much the same pattern. 
If you’re a teacher, you may have wondered 
how much to supervise your staff. If you’re 
a pupil you may have been resentful of 
too much supervision or on the other hand 
pleased with the sense of responsibility and 
freedom your sponsor’s remaining in the 
background has given you. 

I have been attending this conference a 
great many years. Again and again in 
group meetings I have found that the pupil- 
teacher relationship on a publication is a 
matter of tremendous moment to everyone 
engaged in putting out a paper. I have 
seen students preparing for a long nap (as 
some of you may be doing now) spring 
into interested action when the question of 
the faculty adviser has come up. So I 
know from experience that the subject is 
one which interests all of you. 


O' course you would know to start 
with that I believe in faculty super- 


vision. After all, I’m faculty! If there 
were no use for me in school except as a 
teacher in English classes, I wouldn’t feel 
of much importance in the school world. 


Don’t groan, though. Wait until you hear 
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By LOU P. BUNCE 


Adviser, Highland Fling 
Highland Park (N.J.) High School 


what I have to say. Perhaps you'll decide 
before I’m finished that working with me 
might not be so bad, because I’m going to 
tell you how I think a newspaper can be 
put out almost exclusively by students, how 
the duties of the staff may be so well per- 
formed that a teacher has little to do. 

But I want to go on record to start with 
as a defender of the poor teacher. She— 
or he, as it all too seldom is—has her place 
in any school system. Some one who is 
dependable and responsible has to be at 
the head of every undertaking. Have you 
read about what happened to some of the 
Youth Canteens that started out during the 
war, with no adults in charge? Just about 
all they did was start out. With no re- 
sponsible adult at the head they lasted only 
a very short while. Perhaps you’ve tried 
something among yourselves in your own 
schools.. Don’t things go more smoothly 
when a teacher is backing you no matter 
how much in the background she may be? 
Even if she doesn’t have to urge students 
on, I have a feeling that the realization that 
she is there helps a lot. She knows all the 
rules, too, and her experience and judgment 
make things run smoothly. Even though 
you students may think you'd like to get 
along without her now and then, in the long 
run you’re probably glad to have her 
around. 

Aside from everything else, it is always 
she who “takes the rap” if some calamity 
occurs. You’re not responsible to the Board 
of Education and the taxpayers if the school 
burns down because someone threw a 
lighted match during a play rehearsal. You 


can bet that the teacher is, though! 


It’s pretty handy to have a faculty ad- 
viser around in a lot of ways. You really 
wouldn’t like to get along without her. 


7 HE school newspaper is so very impor- 
tant that an experienced, mature per- 

son at the head of it is a must in any 
school. Those harmless little remarks that 


look so unimportant when you write them 


on a piece of composition paper—how they 
do stand out when they appear in print for 
six hundred or a thousand or so people to 
read! How vital it is for them to say just 
the right thing. And how often only the 
adviser knows just what effect they will 
have on the reading public. 


It is not my purpose in this talk, however, 
to prove to you that you need a faculty 
sponsor. I want to give you my ideas as to 
how you can reduce her services to a mini- 
mum. For I believe that the good adviser 
on a school paper is not the one who does 
the most, but the one who has her staff 
so organized and trained that she need do 
the least. 


Our Highland Park, New Jersey, High 
School is a small one. There are only 600 
pupils. Our paper, The Highland Fling, 
comes out twelve times a year and is sub- 
scribed to by a hundred per cent of the 
people in the school. We're all fond of it, 
though we can always find a lot that’s wrong 
with it and can always wish we’d done bet- 
ter. What I like most about it is that it’s 
done for the students and by the students. 
They feel that it’s their paper which they 
can do with as they like. 


H OW much do I supervise it? I have 

a journalism class which meets one 
period a week. In this I teach the prin- 
ciples of writing for a paper—any paper. 
People who belong to the class are not 
necessarily preparing for positions on the 
staff, though anyone who desires an impor- 
tant position on the staff must take the 
course. Some come just because they like 
to write; some so that they may learn more 
about newspapers in general. At times we 
do discuss the Highland Fling, but news- 
writing, editing, makeup, etc., are consid- 
ered always in a general way. 

One period a week the entire staff, includ- 
ing these beginning students, meets to plan 
the paper, discuss its policies, criticize the 
past issues, etc. I do not preside over this 
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These features were selected by the staff 
of “The Student Voice,” Flemington High 
School, Flemington, N. J. 


FROM THE YARD OF THE ICEBOX 

Ladies and gentlemen, I speak to you 
from the back yard of the ice-box. It is a 
wonderful day; you just couldn’t ask for a 
better one. I suppose by now the boys 
are all ready to start the big game of the 
season. 

Meat is on the plate ready to catch the 
ball which tall celery is about to pitch. Ice 
is getting hot. He aims to hit the ball and 
run like water. Beets are in the field grow- 
ing wild. Action is what they want and 
what they soon will get. 

My goodness, I just learned the reason 
for this long delay. Milk is getting sour 
(such a shame). Butter is getting creamy 
and on first base is a baked potato. The 
trouble is over as cottage cheese steps in to 
take sour milk’s place. All set? 

Celery winds up and a long drawn out 
yell comes from the umpire, squash. The 
visiting team has only eight players. Gee! 
from the way it looks, this game just wasn’t 
meant to be played at all. 

I hate to disappoint you, radio audience, 
as I know you really looked forward to 
hearing me broadcast this game. Don’t take 
it too hard, as tomorrow we will make the 
fifth attempt to have this game played. At 
the present, we will appreciate it if you will 
give your closest attention to the transcrip- 
tion that will follow. 

“Super Suds, Super Suds, 

“Lots more suds to clean your mugs.” 
Alexis 1. Dupont High School 
Dupont Echo 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Pee ee 
SAINT PETER’S SHOP 

We are now in one of the strangest shops 
imaginable. Look, there is a man hustling 
in the front door with a neat roll of official- 
looking papers under his arm. He looks 
like someone we ought to know. Oh yes, 
it’s none other than President Wilson. He 
is going straight to the ancient shop-keeper, 
handing him the roll, and asking him for 
something; now he is beginning to pace up 
and down. The little old shopkeeper smiles 
and takes the roll to the back room. 

Removing our eyes from the impatient 
president, we look about this musty store. 
On second thought, perhaps it isn’t a store; 
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there seems to be nothing for sale. There 
are just rows and rows of important-look- 
ing books, and rolls similar to the one Mr. 
Wilson was carrying. Our curiosity drives 
us over to one of the shelves and forces us 
to wipe off the thick layer of dust covering 
the title of one especially fat book. The 
Treaty of Paris, 1783 ..now that is cer- 
tainly a funny name for a book. We soon 
find that all the books and scrolls have the 
word “treaty” or “pact” in them. 

Our attention is now drawn to the re- 
turning shopkeeper. He is carrying a big, 
sparkling book that looks important enough 
President Wilson 
takes the book, nods to the merchant, and 


for a world of kings. 


rushes out of the shop at top speed. The 
proprietor again smiles as he places Wilson’s 
roll carefully on one of the newer shelves. 

We now notice a tall, bearded man in a 
far corner browsing among some scrolls. 
Determined to solve this mystery, we ap- 
proach him and ask hesitatingly, “Sir, could 
you tell us whose shop this is and where 
we are?” 

The man suddenly looks very kind and 
answers, “Why, you are in Saint Peter’s 
Treaty Shop, and it is located just a little 
bit this side of Heaven. Saint Peter runs it 






There isn’t much busi- 


in his spare time. 
ness, though I guess it does add up over 
the centuries. By the way, how did you 


outsiders get here?” 

Forgetting his question, (we know no 
more about why we are here than he does) 
we seek to satisfy further our curiosity by 
asking, “How does Saint Peter conduct his 
business?” 

“He trades brand new treaties for old 
ones with anyone who thinks that the world 
is in need of a new treaty. The reason 
for the smile on the Saint’s face during his 
transaction is that he knows (he told me this 
himself) that treaties will never work as 
long as the people of the world don’t get 
together and live as though they want 
peace. Peter just writes a new and brighter 
cover on each one. 
ested, Wilson got the Versailles Treaty in 
exchange for the one terminating the Span- 


In case you are inter- 


ish-American War.” 

After recovering from being let in so 
suddenly on this secret of eternity, we no- 
tice our friend looking out the window. 
Without turning, he says, “There are Joe, 
Harry, and Clement coming through the 


mist. 


Pen and Ink 
Haverford Senior High School 
Upper Darby, Pa. 





Gossip Column Substitutes 


(Continued from Page 7) 


school. From an article in Quill and Scroll 
by Marie Mudra of Farragut High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, comes an excellent means 
of presenting these names. Names and 
birthdays of students, are linked with those 
of outstanding men and women or of holi- 
days and made interesting with a lively 
comment. 

Teen age problems can be discussed in 
a manner similar to the way magazines 
such as Seventeen or Senior Scholastic, do. 
Questions are asked by the readers and 
answered by a staff member or a poll of 
student opinion is taken. Rules of etiquette 
provide much material for discussion in 
columns of this sort. 

An “Inquiring Reporter” column may be 
used to reach a wide variety of pupils. If 
serious problems are discussed and thought- 
ful answers printed, parents and other adults 
who read the paper will be aware that high 


school students have their serious moments 


and their opinion about national and in- 
ternational affairs. 

The humor column of a paper may serve 
as a means for names in the news. Boners 
made in a classroom are often humorous. 
If they are treated as humorous and not 
ridiculous, students, and teachers as well, do 
not object. 

Teachers are often a source of interest- 
ing stories. On the first day of school, our 
paper puts out a small edition that serves as 
a handbook for freshmen and new pupils. 
New teachers are interviewed and intro 
duced to the student body. Teachers re 
turning to the school have unusual vaca 
tion Character 
sketches of teachers with a summary of sub- 
jects and activities interest pupils both new 
and old. 

Upperclassmen may not be genuinely it 
terested in what freshmen do and say, but 
the freshman class is normally the largest 





experiences to relate. 
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class in school. In order to make these 
first-year pupils feel at home and a part 


of the school activities, we have several 





freshman reporters whose duty is to see 





that their classmates’ names appear when- 
ever possible in the column set aside for 
that purpose. 

As a parting reminder I should like to 
quote from the article in Quill and Scroll 
that I have previously mentioned: 

“When tempted to gossip, ask yourself, 
‘Would I like my name to appear in that 
relationship? Would it be embarrassing 
or hurt me, reflect on my character, be mis- 
construed or does it take a dig at some- 
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as one?” 
" If the answer is yes—don’t do it.” 
n 
rer 
e- § Youth Needs Self-Discipline 
in (Continued from Page 5) 
ws mitted to leave a suggestion to you young 
men and women in your capacities as edi- 
"a tors. It might be a good idea for you to 
“" consider the running of a small front-page 
i box in each edition with a “thought for 
Joe, the day”, a thought that might be either 
the cheering or inspiring, or both. 
Y OU editors have a great responsibility 
in putting words on paper for your 
hool fellow-students and their relatives to read. 
The printed word is an enduring instru- 
ment. Some editors, I am not speaking 
about scholastic editors now, don’t care how 
they throw type on paper so long as it 
means circulation, controversy and advertis- 
ing. Don’t you ever be that kind of editors! 
1 in Let me tell you a story that points up 
a point. Three masons were working side 
serve by side on the same construction job. 
onetl A man came along and, he said to one 
orous. of the workmen: 
d aa “What are you making?” 
sll, do “I’m making fourteen bucks a day,” the 
mason replied. 
— “And what are you doing?” said the man 
s1, our * the second mason. 
rves as “Oh,” the latter growled, “I’m just put- 
pupils. ting bricks together to make a wall.” 
intro The visitor turned to the third mason. 
ers re (| He asked him what he was doing. This 
| vaca Mason answered, with -pride and ringing 
aracterie Voice: 
of sub “I am building a cathedral!” 
‘th new My earnest hopes to all of you young 








editors is that, like that last mason, you 
will go through life not just to make money, 
hot just to do a job, but, to build ca- 


thedrals. 
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Making Mimeograph Ads Appeal 


By MRS. DOROTHY H. SANDERSON 


Ellenville High School 
Ellenville, N. Y. 


O you have a mimeographed publica- 
tion. Congratulations, for then you 
have vast possibilities in the field of adver- 
tising without the worry printed newspapers 
have of the added cost of cuts and the like. 
Of course you can have attractive ads. 
Who said you couldn’t? What it takes is 
a little care and training of both the ad- 
vertising and art departments of your staff, 
a bit more time, but you'll readily admit 
it’s worth the extra effort. 


First of all, plan your issues far enough 
ahead to give staff artists ample time for 
their work. Distribute the advertising 
throughout the paper with the exception 
of the front and editorial pages; never 
group it all together. Lay out the ad ma- 
terial carefully on your dummy sheet, allow- 
ing an extra line between ads and another 
line above the top ad—that’s to prevent 
news copy from running into the ads. Ar- 
range your ads in an attractive manner— 
pyramid them as large printed papers do, 
from left to right; or, for variety, run them 
in the right hand column. Vary the size 
of the ads on the page (put the largest 
ones at the bottom), and strive for variation, 
too, in the size of lettering used and the 
blackness of the print—this latter may be 
achieved by moving the lettering guide 
slightly to the right of the letter each time 
and going over it again. In this way, you 
can gain several different effects from one 
lettering guide. 


1% writing ad copy, steer clear of the 
so-called “card” and “complimentary” 
ads—that is, merely mentioning the name 
of the advertiser or inserting “compliments 
of” along with the firm name. Your ads 
can really sell if you'll try. And attract at- 
tention by borders—look in daily papers for 
ideas along this line and also for illustra- 
tions you may use in your work. Pictures 
will attract the attention of your readers, 
especially when there is a catch phrase 
along with the illustration. However, draw- 
ings can be overdone and such large ones 
included that the advertisements seem clut- 
tered. 


Follow the method used by printed pa- 


pers in writing ads—have an attractive cen- 


ter, a catch phrase, as well as explanatory 
material and the name and address of the 
firm. Ads that rhymie also have student 
appeal, if not overdone. 

Be sure to advertise only one or two 
things in a small space—you can’t possibly 
sell the whole store, and the average per- 
son isn’t going to wade through a great 
deal of material even to satisfy his curiosity. 


_ your ads, wherever possible, tie up 

with school activities—at prom time, 
advertise things students are likely to want 
for the dance; at Thanksgiving, feature 
things for that time of year; when basket- 
ball begins, play that up in your ads. 
You'll be wise, too, to keep an idea book in 
which you file pictures that may be used 
in ads, pictures that are fitting for the or- 
dinary holidays, and ads that appeal to you 
for some reason. 

Then to stimulate better ad writing and 
art work, select the “ad of the issue” and 
post it where all may see—this will keep 
students on their advertising toes. But above 
all, be neat, be timely, and by means of 
clever art work attract the attention of your 
students. Then your ads will have appeal 
and will really sell! 


Courses in Journalism 


During Catholic University Summer Ses- 
sion, two courses in Journalism will be con- 
ducted by Regis Louise Boyle, Ph. D., ad- 
viser of The Easterner, Washington, D. C. 
They are: 

SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL PUB- 
LICATIONS. Problems of managing high 
school newspaper, yearbooks, and maga- 
zines: news sources, editorials, features, copy 
editing, makeup and typography, finance, 
staff organization, current techniques, and 
the secondary curriculum in journalism. 
Fundamentals of school publicity. Units 
adapted to individual publications and 
needs. 

MODERN FEATURE WRITING. 
Instruction and practice in obtaining and 
writing news features. Lectures, reading, 
discussions, criticism. Study of human in- 
terest, effective style, feature headlines and 
makeup, reader appeals, feature markets. 
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Better Art Work in School Magazine 


By MRS. JULIA K. WINSTON 
Washington Irving High School 


New York, N. Y. 


N OT long ago when I visited the 
printers, I looked through many 
school publications. When I found one 
that .I admired, I looked for the adviser’s 
name. A friend who was with me asked 
why I was at all concerned with the ad- 
visers, since, as she understood it, the books 
were entirely the result of student expres- 
sion. 

As an adviser, I feel that the most worth- 
while of the students’ publications are those 
that are the result of student expression— 
but an expression that is controlled and di- 
rected by a competent adviser rather than 
an expression of the students which had 
freedom as its only quality. 

From the point of view of the art ad- 
viser, there are two hurdles that must be 
surmounted before any creative work can 


be done. 


concept that art work in a literary art 


The first is the all too common 


magazine is simple illustration or added 
The secorid is that the teacher 
in charge is supposed to eagerly embrace 
the responsibility of adviser in addition to 
her regular work. To have and train a 
staff to put out a book of genuine merit 
means that the teacher in charge should 
not be regarded as a club leader, or an extra 
curricular helper but as a teacher, teaching 
under conditions far more hectic than those 


decoration. 


in a classroom. For this work ample time 
should be allowed on her program. Under 
ideal conditions work on a magazine would 
be an integrated part of the curriculum. I 
understand that such a course has been 
started in a number of schools. 


HE training that an art staff must re- 
The students 
must be able to see the problem as a whole: 


ceive is a broad one. 


layout, choice of type, use of space, placing, 
distribution and the quality of illustrations. 
Their training must include understanding 
how to estimate printing and engraving 
costs; why some halftones are more ex- 
pensive than others; how to get the most 
for one’s budget; the varieties and uses of 
hand and machine set type; how to select 
type for headings; how to plan layouts, 
arrange stories and illustrations, how to 
make a dummy. They must know when a 
second color is needed and when it is super- 
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fluous; when an illustration would bleed. 
In this day of high printing costs, these 
things are especially important. I see to 
it that my girls are familiar with printers’ 
problems and are able to mark up drawings 
for reduction, enlargements in HIS lan- 
guage. 

The art adviser must know all of this 
herself. 
eventually because knowing the tricks of 
the trade makes life easier for her. I have 
heard it said that to plan the book oneself 
It is. 
to make especially if one faces the problem 
honestly. 1. Do the job alone. 2. Let the 
children do it. 3. Teach them to do it. To 
teach them to do it is taking advantage of 


She learns it by necessity and 


is easier. But one has three choices 


a situation where they meet trade problems 
in the raw. To prepare them to do produc- 
tion work is preparing them for one of the 
highest paid fields in advertising. 

The answer to good art work in a maga- 
zine can be found, too, in the training of 
a staff over a long period of time. For 
instance, I have invited some freshmen to 
join our staff and watch the publication 
from step to step. They erase guide lines, 
run errands, go to the printer and do all the 
little jobs around the place. By the time 
they are in the upper terms we shall have 
girls on our staff who are familiar with the 
work, 

The staff need not necessarily consist of 
those who do the illustrations. In our de- 
partment, the staff acts as agents who reach 
girls from as many classes as possible. They 
keep track of who is doing which story 
and in many cases help suggest a girl who 


could give the best possible interpretation 


to a particular poem or story. When the 
time comes to eliminate, the girls sit in on 
the committee of the adviser, the chairman 
of the department and another teacher. 


O produce better art work, I would 

recommend too that the book be be- 
gun as soon as the present book goes to 
press. This would eliminate a last minute 
rush to meet a deadline, which has inter- 
fered with the longevity of many an ad- 
viser’s life. Although literary material may 
not be on hand, all pages like title, staff, 
center spreads, covers can be designed. 


I would recommend consultations between 
the literary and art adviser to determine 
which story or poem shall be featured, 
stressed or used together with another. We 
discuss which might be eliminated if nec- 
essary so that we can allow for as few 
changes as possible at the time when changes 
are difficult to make. 

The activity of the staff usually includes 
trips to printer’s shops, litho and letter- 
The girls 
must become familiar with type books, trade 
journals and all source material. They must 


press shops, to the engravers’. 


learn how to discriminate, use what they 
have seen, how to adapt it to their need 
rather than copy and to develop good taste. 
Thus to produce good art work, I would 
recommend a group that is being kept alert 
to progress in the production and art field 
and an adviser who is given the TIME 
and opportunity to give the students the 
enthusiasm that a book needs. 


Problems of Editor 
(Continued from Page 3) 


this can be gotten many features on various 
courses in the school. After all, your readers 
have the same schedule day after day and 
they are interested in how the other half 
lives. If the school is a democratic organi- 
zation, the school paper must tell about the 
ordinary kids as well as those who make 
Students on the staff are 
usually superior students but they must 
never come to the conclusion that brain 
work makes the world go round. The 


the honor roll. 


manual arts department. the printing depart- 
ment (where would your paper be without 
printers?), the typing department, the li- 
brary, art, domestic science and many oth- 
ers are all part of your democratic school 
life. 

Finally, let me say again that the assign- 
ment editor has in his power the making 
of a fuller and a more democratic nation. 
No boy-girl lists in a gossip column ever 
made this nation what she is today, and if 
we want to make her stronger for the 
atomic age ahead we can’t keep the philos- 
ophy of our school papers on a horse and 
buggy level. The assignment editor has to 
have an educational philosophy that com- 
pares favorably with the highest on your 
faculty. It is a difficult assignment, but 
with the aid of your adviser you can do it. 
You will be discouraged at times but when 
the job is finally accomplished you will be 
proud that you have been a part in making 
a stronger and more democratic society. 
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How Much Faculty Supervision? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The editor does, while I take a back 
Once in a while I give a bit of ad- 


class. 
seat. 
vice. Once in a while ] answer a question; 
all of the time I am decidedly a back num- 
ber. I wouldn’t be helping if I did noth- 
After all, I am the one who 
knows when Honor Society elections are to 
take place. 


rectly we may get a “scoop” on this piece 


ing at all. 
If we can time things cor- 
of news. I know much before the pupils 
do when a dance is to be canceled by the 
Board of Education for some reason or 


It would be foolish to let the staff 
plan a big article on it for nothing. I may 


other. 


be on the inside track of a faculty hap- 
pening. Perhaps the young and very popu- 
lar gym teacher is going to leave in order 
Maybe the 


middle-aged and stately science teacher is 


to become an air-line hostess. 


going to surprise everyone by getting mar- 
ried. I can often tip off the staff to some- 
thing “juicy.” 
however, as to whether they want to print 


If there’s ever a question, 


my news or take my advice, I say—and 
these words will sound very familiar to my 
staff_—“Do whatever you like about it. It’s 
your paper.” And often they listen politely 
and put my suggestion on a shelf, like the 
one I made last week about having a column 
devoted to favorite recipes. It will not ap- 
pear in the Highland Fling. 

If questions come up about news columns 
to be added or to be substituted for old 
ones, my advice is always the same. I would 
much rather my staff would try something 
new which failed and so learn from their 
errors than that they would grudgingly 
take my word or my authority with doubts 
in their hearts. 

This method of mine is not always popu- 
lar with other members of the faculty. 
“Why did you let them put that column 
in?” they ask me. Or, “That feature ar- 
ticle wasn’t really funny, was it?” To which 
I always reply, “The staff wanted to try 
it. It’s their paper. If it doesn’t work, 
they won’t want to try it again.” I believe 
that’s one of the best ways to learn—by ex- 
perience or by trial and error or whatever 
you want to call it. 


I don’t meet with the editors when they 
plan the layout of the paper and assign 
news to the reporters. I do go over the 
copy when it comes in. If I have an editor- 


in-chief who is very good in English, he or 
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she reads and corrects the articles and has 
them typed. Then I look them over just 
before they go to the printer. Usually I 
read and correct them for style and writing 
before they are typed. Occasionally some 
of them have to be returned to the writers 
for correction or rewriting. 


NCE in a while—perhaps twice a 

year—I decide against publishing 
something which has been handed in. 
Maybe this is Censorship! It is never a 
major problem with us, for on the whole 
we have a staff that does its own censoring. 
But now and then something which will 
create a bad impression for the paper needs 
my attention. Often it is something that 
almost any student might consider harm- 
less but which I know might excite unfavor- 
able criticism. It may be funny to alter a 
teacher’s name just a little in order to make 
it sound like that of a well-known brand of 
beer. But I know thar neither the teacher 
nor some of our reading public will approve. 
I know an editorial condemning crowded 
cenditions in the cafeteria will do no good 
when there is at present no way to relieve 
these crowded conditions, and so I suggest 
that some other article be substituted. 


That ends my work on the paper for 
each issue. The editors collect articles, pur- 
sue people who are late with them, write 
headlines, proofread typed copy, supervise 
the press photographer, and take all the 
material to the printer. When the galleys 
are ready, they proofread them and paste 
up the dummy. All the responsibility for 
getting out the paper rests on them. If the 
copy is late, the paper comes out late. I 
never interfere. I let it come out late! That 
may seem heartless, but I believe the lesson 
learned by the staff from their own errors 
and carelessness is more valuable to them 
than any lectures I may deliver or any 
work I may do for them. They don’t want 
the paper to be late. The whole school 
knows when it’s due to appear and whose 
I don’t 
have to tell you that it almost always comes 
on time. 


fault it is if it doesn’t appear. 


S° far in my discussion I’ve said very 
little about what I mean by an able 
staff. In general—and obviously it is one 


which gets out a paper without faculty su- 
All of you here know that the 


pervision. 


newspaper game is not a simple one. It 
takes a lot of ability to play it successfully. 
Editors must have what it takes. I should 
like to spend a few minutes considering just 
what qualities are needed by people who 
can carry on this important work of their 
school. 

Of course they must have intense interest 
and pride in their work. Our Highland 
Fling was started when. the school opened 
nineteen years ago. It has never missed an 
issue since then. Our town is small enough 
for people to know each other and for 
alumni of the school to keep in contact 
with each other. Every editor knows that 
a great many former editors will read the 
paper with a critical eye. Our journalism 
class often gets messages from these former 
staff members. “The writing is getting 
sloppy” or “Those heads on the front page 
were poor”, or “What’s wrong with Shred- 
ded Wit”? (our humor column), “When 
we wrote it it was funny.” Of course some 
of the comments are favorable too. Each 
year’s staff, however, knows that there may 
be a hundred people reading the paper 
who will compare it with the product of 
their own efforts. And woe be unto any 
staff that doesn’t keep the paper’s rating 
at Columbia high! 

So only students who are anxious to up- 
hold a tradition and carry it on become our 
editors. Another practice of ours that en- 
ables students to carry it on by themselves 
is their long course in training. Many of 
them start to come to the classes in the 
second half of their freshman year. It is 
not unusual for us to have editors who are 
rounding out their third or fourth year on 
the paper. By the time they get to be sen- 
iors maybe they really know more than the 
teachers! 


OME of the traits of an able staff are 

so obvious I don’t need to discuss them 
at length—reliability and initiative, for in- 
stance. It has been my experience that my 
editors have possessed both of these to a 
Ability to get along with 
people is another one. I don’t believe that 
reporters need to be bold and forward; 
courtesy and consideration for others bring 


marked degree. 


about much better results, especially with 
teachers, who must inevitably furnish the 
paper a great deal of information. Be- 
ginning reporters sometimes have “trouble 
with teachers” whom they’re sent to inter- 
view. They soon learn the correct method 
of approach. 

Staff members must be respected and 
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liked by all the students in the school. That 
is vital. No paper can thrive unless the 
student body can look up to the people 
These need not be honor 
society people, though they often are. 
They need not even be prominent in school 
life, though again they often are. They 
must be people with high moral standards 


putting it out. 


and with a willingness to stand up for their 
principles. You editors know how strongly 
the school paper influences public opinion. 
Often a well expressed editorial can swing 
the popular sentiment to one side or an- 
other. 
tively which is the right side. 


Editors must know almost instinc- 
If they are 
people whose own standards are high they 
will know—and the faculty adviser will not 
need to be unsure of their procedure. 
Taking the right stand is not always 
easy either. It often requires courage. Sup- 
pose tardiness has been increasing at an 
The student 
council has considered the matter and has 
decided that severe penalties be imposed on 
There is a loud outcry in the 


alarming rate in the school. 


offenders. 
school among the perpetual offenders, the 
possible offenders and the people who ob- 
ject on general principles to any kind of 
restraint. The newspaper staff must take 
a stand in the matter. How popular they 
would be with a lot of people if they op- 
posed the council and took the side of 
freedom at any cost? So many situations 
like that arise in the course of a school year. 
Without a staff which can see matters 
clearly the faculty adviser is in a difficult 
position. With the right sort she can sit 
back and watch justice being done and 
right triumphant. 


ET me sum up my points very briefly 

before you take over the discussion. 
I believe that some faculty supervision is 
necessary. I’m sure that all newspaper 
staffs work better if there is an older per- 
son behind them who can advise and help. 
This adviser, however, need not run the 
paper. She can leave that almost entirely 
to the staff, serving herself merely as a 
counsellor and not as an executive. 

She must, however, have an able staff 
to make this possible. Members of this 
must have pride and interest in their work. 
They must be trained by years of experi- 
ence on the staff, the younger ones learning 
from the older and thus perpetuating the 
standards and traditions of the paper. They 
must have initiative and ability to get along 
with other people. They must be respected 
and liked by their fellow students. Finally 
they must have the high moral standard 


The Press Club and Its Staff 


(Continued from Inside. Front Cover) 


the quality of our interviews and editorials 
as a result of two articles read in the Review 
and discussed at meetings. 


ere type of business meeting 
is a sort of family clinic or post 
This is the meeting that takes 
place after each issue of the school paper. 


mortem. 


Every member of the club has a copy of 
the paper and the whole group analyzes 
the paper page by page. As the errors 
in layout, content, English, and typography 
are noted, the editors and reporters re- 
sponsible for the errors defend their per- 
formances or promise to reform. In mak- 
ing criticisms all the students keep the 
standards of the CSPA score sheet in mind. 
I am happy to report that such errors 
brought out into the bright light of group 
publicity are not apt to occur again. 

Another type of Press Club meeting 
that is not quite so technical as the meet- 
ings already mentioned is the meeting in 
which certain members of the club give re- 
ports on interesting trips taken and reports 
on group interviews. 

Because we are situated in a large city, 
we are given many opportunities to meet 
stars of the entertainment world through 
the medium of mass interviews. My staff 
members have been invited to and have at- 
tended group interviews given by Maurice 
Evans, Barbara Bel Geddes, Danny Kaye, 
Jack Carson, Tommy Dorsey, and Orches- 
tra Conductor Bernstein. We cannot print 
these interviews as such, but a lively report 
by the student who attended the interview 
often serves as feature material that is 
acceptable for Square Deal publication. 

Trips by adventurous club members also 
can be made into very interesting reports 
at Press Club meetings. Two of our pret- 
tiest girl reporters visited the “morgues” 
of the Times and the Daily News. They 
were in search of a picture of a former 
graduate who had won a Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 
of him as an undergraduate was too baby- 
faced and cherubic to fit the story we 
had of his one-man destruction of seven 


The picture we had 


that will enable them to judge right from 
wrong when they take their stand on mat- 
ters of school interest. 

Do all of these seem too high to be at- 
tained? I’m sure they’re not, for I’ve known 
many young people who have had them all. 


German machine gun nests. They needed 
a picture more recent, more military, and 
less cherubic. They were given full co. 
operation (you remember I said they were 
two pretty reporters) and we were able to 
borrow a cut from the professional news- 
paper morgue. The report of that trip and 
the discussion following was one of our 


best Press Club meetings. 


A 


to cooperate. 


NOTHER type of meeting is ex- 
cellent if you can get your alumni 
You all have graduates who 
have distinguished themselves in work that 
is a direct result of the interests they had 
in high school journalism. At present we 
have four such former editors whom we 
are trying to lure back as Press Club guest 
speakers. One is a very successful pub- 
Another is the editor of a 
A third has just pub- 


lished a novel and a fourth was an editor 


licity agent. 
literary magazine. 


of an important Army newspaper in Ger- 
It is usually difficult to get them 
away from their busy lives for an after- 


many. 


noon visit to their old school, but if you 
can manage to arrange this sort of thing, 
you will find the speaker and the audience 
mutually delighted. 

Every once in awhile your Press Club 
meeting should be a purely social afternoon. 
The Press Club in a co-ed school is espe- 
cially fortunate because there are as many 
boys as girls. This makes for happy social 
meetings. Social meetings also give the club 
members a chance to enjoy each others 
talents that are not peculiarly journalistic 
It’s fun to find out that the solemn 
little news gatherer can imitate Betty Hut- 
ton, yells and all. Whoever would have 
thought the best headline writer was also 


talents. 


a boogie-woogie artist! Your funny humor 
column writer can usually be depended 
upon to write a witty and sometimes em- 
barrassing skit about all of us, and I do 
mean us. Such meetings are the high- 
lights of every term’s Press Club activity. 

A happy staff is a staff composed of 
young journalists who like, not only their 
work and their school, but also the people 
they are working with. An efficient staf 
is a staff that is made continually aware 
of the standards and ideals of good jour- 
nalism. I firmly believe that this ideal of 
a happy and efficient staff can be attained 
through the organization of such a staf 


into a high school Press Club. 
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Elementary Division Features Creator of 


eo applause followed by a 
mad rush of young, enthusiastic auto- 
graph seekers greeted Alex Raymond, the 
feature speaker, as he concluded his re- 
marks on the convention program of the 
Elementary Division in Horace Mann Au- 
ditorium, Friday afternoon. 

Mr. Raymond barely had time to bow 
in acknowledgment of the applause, and 
gather together his notes and drawing ma- 
terial, before the host of youthful editors 
swarmed over the platform—and literally 
surrounded the speaker in ever increasing 
numbers—in an effort to secure his auto- 
graph, to speak to him, or but to touch 
him. 

This spontaneous demonstration on the 
part of the children was conclusive proof 
to Mr. Raymond, and his audience of more 
than 350 advisers and student editors, that 
the creator of “Flash Gordon,” “Jungle 
Jim” and other syndicated features, had lost 
none of his appeal or popularity since his 
last appearance before a convention audi- 
ence several years ago. In fact the spon- 
taneity and enthusiasm of the children ne- 
cessitated the calling of a temporary recess 
in order to clear the stage and permit Mr. 
Raymond to leave the hall followed by his 
retinue of smiling admirers. In comment- 
ing on Mr. Raymond’s exit one adviser re- 
marked, “He is a modern Pied Piper of 
Hamelin.” 

“Problems in Publishing a School Paper” 
was the theme of the Elementary Division 
Program. 

“How to Get Democracy in a School 
Publication” was discussed by Lawrence 
Cohen, Editor-in-Chief of The Live Wire 
—Public School Number 193, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

“What Constitutes a Good Humor 
Page” was presented by Louis Maraviglia, 
Humor Editor of Abington Torch—Ab- 
ington Avenue School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. , 

Dena Kaplan, Editor-in-Chief of War- 
ring News—Warring School, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, spoke on the topic “What 
Is a Good Editorial.” 

A dramatization by members of the staff 
of The Sea Gull—Brighton Avenue 
School, Atlantic City, New Jersey, showed 
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Flash Gordon 


“How to Keep Primary Grades Inter- 
ested.” 

A skit by staff members of the Beards- 
ley Press — Beardsley School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, demonstrated the problem of 
“Financing a School Paper.” 

Mr. Mason Stratton, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
acted as coordinator and summed up the 
program under the topic “The Community 
looks at the School Publication.” 

Under the direction of Vice Chairman 
Edward J. Pfeffer Elementary Division 
Clinics formerly held Saturday morning 
were this year scheduled simultaneously 
with those of secondary schools on Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

The Printed Newspaper Clinic was con- 
ducted by Miss Esther R. Perlin, George 
Washington School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. May Kelly, adviser of The Sea 
Gull — Brighton Avenue School, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, was chairman of the 
Duplicated Newspaper Group. 

Mrs. Louise H. Osterhoudt, Colonial- 
Siwanian School, Pelham, New York, was 
assigned to the Printed Magazine Clinic. 

Miss Gertrude Curnias, Beardsley School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, was in charge of 
the Clinic for Duplicated Magazines. 

Much credit for the success of this year’s 
Elementary meetings is due to Mrs. May 
Kelly, Secretary of the Elementary Division, 
who officiated in the absence of both Chair- 
man Raymond S. Michael, and Vice-Chair- 
man Edward J. Pfeffer, both absent due 
to illness. 

Mrs. Jean Bush, Chairman of Banquet 
Arrangements for the Elementary Division, 
did an outstanding piece of work. 


Teachers’ College Press 


The first meeting of this organization 
took place Friday, March 22, at Columbia 
University. This meeting was planned as 
a faculty workshop but unfortunately two 
of the members were unable to attend. 

Faculty members from East Stroudsburg 
and Trenton led the discussions on “Prep- 
aration of the Copy” and “Editorial Pol- 
icy.” The most important phase of copy 
is its physical condition before going to the 
printer. Many suggestions such as typing 


copy to column size to give more accurate 
measure for make-up and careful proof- 
reading were made. 

Mr. Rounds of Trenton advocated a 
policy of hands off in “Editorial Policy.” 
He felt that the students should develop 
their judgment through choosing and cen- 
soring material rather than have faculty 
censorship. 

The second meeting was held Saturday 
morning. The first part of the meeting 
was a discussion of “The Problems of. the 
Newspapers during 1945” under the chair- 
manship of Trenton, N. J. The most seri- 
ous problems were small and inexperienced 
staffs, lack of finances, and strict faculty 
supervision. 

The business meeting followed imme- 
diately and the new officers were elected. 
The new officers are, Benjamine Garmize, 
executive secretary; Edith Davidson, Phyliss 
Druker, Kathy Sullivan, and Lee Rowell, 
student members of the Executive Board; 
Miss Drummond and Dr. Fowler, faculty 
members of the Executive Board. 

The business meeting was conducted by 
Lt. John Quinn in the absence of Miss 


Gladys Lavin, executive secretary. 


Credit to ESSPA 


The article on Creative Writing which 
appeared in the December issue should have 
carried a credit line for ESSPA, publication 
of the Empire State School Press Associa- 


tion. 


Meeting Stories Wanted 


The School Press Review is always glad 
to publish news of meetings of school press 
groups, regional or state, and also any stories 
of achievements of present or former staff 
members of school publications. 


Wise Still in Service 


Lieut. Com. Dewitt D. Wise, former ad- 
viser to Huguenot Herald, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., is still at Tacoma, Wash., where he 
is in charge of recreational activities for the 
sailors stationed there. He may be out of 
the service before the end of this school 
year. 
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Keeping Up With New Books 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Acting Dean, School of Journalism 


Syracuse University 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


IBLIOGRAPHIES usually are per- 

ishable. Often they are out of date 

when published. But this isn’t true 
of R. E. Wolseley’s “The Journalist’s Book- 
shelf,” now published in loose-leaf form, 
for provision has been made for annual or 
bi-annual supplements. 

An authority on journalism literature, 
Professor Wolseley has compiled the best 
annotated and selected bibliography on 
The 


fourth edition includes his penetrating an- 


United States journalism available. 


alysis of the literature of journalism. 

Unquestionably, the “Journalist’s Book- 
shelf” is a “must” for staff and school li- 
braries as well as professional students. It 
is well organized, easy to handle, and, most 
of all, based on the scholarly research of 
an expert. Moreover, unlike many books 
review, it is a permanent asset. 

x ok 

“The Autobiography of William Allen 
White” should be read for two reasons. 
First, it is deftly written with touches of 
humor. Second, it reports the life of a 
great American, perhaps the most beloved 
newspaperman of the twentieth century. 

William Allen White presents a good 
picture of himself, his faults and foibles 
included. He also portrays the men he 
met and knew—Theodore Roosevelt, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, and others. Most of all, he 
describes America as it was and as it is. 

Many a student journalist today will en- 
joy reading about White’s boyhood. Why? 
Well, White always became engrossed in 
Perhaps that’s 
why he later became an honorary founder 


of Quill and Scroll. 


Readers will be disappointed only in one 
fact. William Allen White didn’t live long 
enough to complete his autobiography. Yet 


extra-curricular activities. 


while he lived, he lived fully, making an 
outstanding contribution to contemporary 
journalism and literature. 

+ * * 


Vital and practical, high school journal- 
ism long has challenged textbook writers. 
Many have tried to capture it within a few 
hundred pages. For example, William N. 
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Otto wrote “Journalism for High Schools” 
in 1926 and revised it with Mary E. Marye 
in 1934. 


Now retitled “Headlines and By-lines,” 
this textbook has been revised by Otto and 
Nat S. Finney, Washington newspapermen. 
Something has been added, and something 
subtracted. Its three sections deal with 
reading the newspaper, writing for the 
school press, and publishing the school 
paper. 

Probably “Headlines and By-lines” will 
be as useful as most textbooks now available 
for student journalists. Its inadequacies 
are unfortunate. It approves gossip columns 
and censorship indirectly. There is no style 
sheet. And the bibliography lists no book 
published since 1940. Vocational guidance 
receives scant attention. 

True, the book is easy to handle. It 
has good illustrations. It is written as 
well as comparable textbooks. Yet it has 
neither the integration nor organization of 
material not possible twenty years ago but 
possible in 1946. Teachers will recognize 
it as a good book that could be much better. 


x * x 


Fully modernized, “Around the Copy- 
desk” easily is the best news editing work- 
book for university students. Intended for 
professional students, it deals with copy 
reading, headline writing, makeup planning, 
and related problems. It provides realistic 
and practical instruction. 

“Around the Copydesk” was revised by 
Leland D. Case, editor of The Rotarian, 
and Roland E. Wolseley, co-author of “Ex- 
ploring Journalism.” Not for high school 
students, their workbook shows high school 
teachers how they can improve editing 
standards of the school press. 


a a 


Books are news. Reviewers should know 
this whether they write for English IV or 
the Saturday Review of Literature. Actual 
know-how—not the philosophy of literary 
criticism—is discussed by John E. Drewry, 
veteran critic as well as dean of the Henry 


W. Grady School of Journalism at the 


University of Georgia. 

Simply written, “Book Reviewing” sug- 
It ex- 
amines reviews of diction, poetry, and other 


gests sound and sensible procedure. 


books as well as the book page itself. Con- 
sumers of literature will find this book use- 
ful, and so will both amateur and profes. 
sional reviewers. 


* * xX 


“The Technique of the Picture Story” 
will interest student journalists for at least 
First, it describes the trend 


Second, it 


gives advice that can be adapted to year. 


two reasons. 
in visualizing news and ideas. 


book production. 


“Young men and women with ambition 
to become picture producers and writers 
can gain from this volume the practical 
fundamentals of the new visual language,” 
suggests M. Lyle Spencer, dean of the Sy. 
racuse University School of Journalism. 


Daniel G. Mich and Edwin Eberman, 
authors, are on the staff of Look Magazine. 
They discuss the four basic uses of the pic- 
ture, qualities of a good picture, production 
of picture stories, and adaptation to differ. 
ent media. 


Pictures are an international language. 
Teen-agers today may see the time when 
wordless picture stories will be circulated 
around the world. And these stories may 
be used to help unite the world for peace. 


* * xX 


Books reviewed include: 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
ALLEN WHITE. By William Allen White. 
New York: Macmillan. $3.75. 669 pp. 


THE JOURNALISTS BOOKSHELF. By 
R. E. Wolseley. Chicago: Quill and Scroll 


Foundation. 


HEADLINES AND BY-LINES. By Wil 
liam N. Otto and Nat S. Finney. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.80. 453 pp. 


AROUND THE COPYDESK. By George 
C. Bastian, Leland D. Case, and R. E. Wolseley. 
New York: Macmillan. $3. 223 pp. 


BOOK REVIEWING. By John E. Drewry. 
Boston: The Writer. $2.50. 231 pp. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE PICTURE 
STORY. By Daniel G. Mich and Erwia Eber- 
man. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1945. 239 
pp. $3.50. 


Information Wanted 


The Tech High Rainbow, 929 Parkway 
Drive, N. E., Atlanta, Ga., is interested in 
corresponding with other school newspapers 


that are handset and printed in the school 


shop. 
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New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK [ge 


More than 16,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is off the press. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
pencil and just about as handy to use. 

Fifteen cents to members 


Twenty-five cents to others 


On sale at Convention 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


Excellent 


rere 


For Class Use 


| A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work. 


Editors and staff members must secure 
the endorsement of their Advisers before 
these pins can be forwarded. 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
silver base because of regulations in effect 
during the war and will be available as long 
as the present supply lasts. 


Seventy-five cents to members 
Write to the CSPA Office 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 
Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 


$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


ih 


Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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We Invite You to Enter 


T he 


TWELFTH 


A eee ate are > ee ee 


Annual Yearbook 
Critique and Contest 


Because 


We believe you want to keep abreast with the 
leaders in the yearbook field and take advantage 
of a detailed analysis of your book by experts. 


* twenty classifications with numerous sub-divisions 
permit recognition of special groups; 
® every publication in the CSPA Contest must enter 
its classification and receive a rating; 


® every phase of the publication is considered in the 
rating and judged according to its merits; 

® entries are rated by advisers thoroughly familiar 
with their fields; 


® the viewpoint is that the publication is an educa- 
tional project and must be seen through the eyes of 
the teacher; 

© we have grown from 179 publication-members (1925) 
in steady annual increments on the basis of annual in- 


vitations to the leading advisers and publications 
throughout the country; 


® this is a cooperative venture in which the standards 
are those set by the publications themselves and where 
each adviser is invited to contribute something to the 
progressive steps now being made toward better student 
publications. 


Deadline 


All yearbooks and classbooks together with 
entry form and fee must be in CSPA office by 
Monday, July 1, 1946. No late entries permitted. 


Write For Announcement and Entry Form 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION | 


CHARLES F. TROXELL, Acting Director 
202 FAYERWEATHER HALL Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 











